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as astonished both those who heard the statement and those
who read the verbatim report of it. The warmth confidence
and enthusiasm of his words, also the solidity of his arguments
founded on a financial experience far larger than that possessed
by any one in India, seemed to take, as it were, the public mind
by storm. AH men believed that the State having passed
successfully through its political and military trials, was drift-
ing into another danger, which, if less pressing, was more
abiding, namely, that of certain disorder and possible disaster
financially. As matters grew worse a state of urgency appeared
to be approaching; the time was full and, in public estimation,
here was Wilson, the man to cope with it.

His budget embraced proposals for three taxes, first an
income-tax on all incomes above a certain amount, secondly a
licence-duty on trades and professions, thirdly an excise on home-
grown tobacco. The necessity for his proposals was main-
tained by the demonstration of a deficit of 21 millions sterling
for the two years of the mutiny war, 1857-8, and 1858-9, of
9 millions for the year then closing, 1859-60, and of 6 millions
expected for the coming year 1860-1. The sum of these
deficits, amounting to 36 millions on an annual income, as it
then stood, of 37 millions, exceeded anything which had hap-
pened in former times of misfortune, and startled even those
who were prepared to face a serious crisis. Men felt that some
remedy must be applied, and were prepared to support the man
who proposed a definite policy. The European members of
the community both official and non-official were, indeed,
jealous of being "taxed without representation," that is, taxed
under a Government which had no representative institu-
tions. Still they loyally accepted a necessity which had been
proved to their satisfaction, and patriotically acquiesced in the
sacrifices demanded from them. The Anglo-Indian newspaper
press strongly and cordially supported the budget. The Natives
generally were silent; and the organs of Native opinion seemed
to yield to the current of approbation which had set in.

Thus it happened that "Wilson was at the outset greeted with
a chorus of public approval. Though he relied much on the